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CALENDAR 1930-1931 


1930 

Registration and enrollment for the first semester. 

Formal opening of school with Mass of the Holy 
Ghost at 8.30. 

First meeting of Sodality. 

First meeting of Literary Club. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Reading of monthly marks. 

All Saints’ Day. Holy Day. 

All Souls’ Day. High Mass at 8.30. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Reverend Father Superior’s ‘Day. 

Reading of monthly marks. 

Thanksgiving Day. Holiday. 

Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Holy Day. 
Mass for Benefactors. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Christmas recess begins at 4 p.m. 


1931 

Christmas recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 

Forty Hours Devotions. 

Reading of monthly marks. 

Mid-year examinations begin. 

Mid-year Holiday. Second semester begins. Opening 
of annual retreat, to close on Sunday, February 1. 

Ash Wednesday. High Mass at 8.30. 

Washington’s Birthday. Holiday. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Announcement of subjects for Prize Essays. 

Reading of monthly marks. 

Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Philosophers. 
Holiday for Seniors and Juniors. 

St. Patrick’s Day. Holiday. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Easter recess begins at 10.00 a.m. 


May 30 Sat. 
June 2 Tues. 
June 9 Tues. 


June 10 Wed. 
June 14-18 
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Easter recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 

Reading of monthly marks. 

Closing of Prize Essay Contest. 

St. Michael’s Day. Holiday. 

Ascension Day. Holiday. 

Beginning of monthly tests. 

Memorial Day. Holiday. 

Senior Contest in Elocution. 

Junior Contest in Elocution. Reading of monthly 
marks. 

Final examinations begin. 

Twenty-seventh annual Commencement Week. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


Very Rev. WILLIAM JEAN Mantz, S. S. E. 
President. 

Very Rev. Victor F. Nicorte, S. S. E. 

Rev. JAMes D. SHANNON, P. R. 

Rev. Norbert Prouvx, P. R. 

Rev. THeopuitus M. Avusin, S. S. E. 

Rev. Euvcene Axtoiot, S. S. E. 

Rev. JoHNn M. Herrovet, S. S. E. 

Rev. Cuarves A. Dopeg, S. S. E. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Very Rev. WILLIAM JEANManiz, S. S. E. 
President. 


Rev. EuGeneE A. ior, S. S. E. 
Treasurer. 


Rev. JoHN M. Herrovert, S. S. E. 
Prefect of Studies and Registrar. 

Rev. Cuarves A. Donee, S. S. E. 
Procurator. 


Rev. Leon E. Gosse in, S. S. E. 
Prefect of Discipline. 


FACULTY 


Very Rev. Witt1AM JEANMAanriE, S. S. E. 
Professor of Religion 


Rev. Eucene Attiot, S. S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics 


Rev. Joun M. Herrovert, S. S. E.. 
Professor of Latin and Greek 


Rev. CHARLES RENAUDIN, S. S. E. 
Religion and French 


Rev. Cuartes A. Doncg, S. S. E. 
Professor of Biology 


Rev. Epmunp J. HameEt, S. S. E. 
Professor of Philosophy 


Rev. Ratpu F. LinneEwAN, S. S. E. 
Professor of English Literature 


Rev. JosepH P. Watsi, S. S. E. 
Professor of History 


Rev. Leon E. GossE.tn, S. S. E. 
Assist. Professor of English Literature 


GrorcE F. Warp, B. Sc. 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics 


Dennis K. Fox 
Instructor in Mathematics 


JosepH W. McGez, A. B. 
Instructor in Latin and Greek 


COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


1. Post office, express and freight address: “St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vt.” 

2. Checks, money orders, etc., should be made payable to 
“St. Michael’s College,” and should be sent directly to “The 
Treasurer, St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt.” 

3. The College is accessible by autobus from Burlington, 
Winooski and Essex Junction at least every thirty minutes. 

4. Trunks and parcels should be checked for Burlington 
over the Rutland Railroad, or Essex Junction over the Central 
Vermont Railroad. They will be attended to on the opening and 
closing days only; at other times during the school year cartage 
should be paid by the students. 

5. Information concerning Courses of Studies, Entrance 
Requirements, College Catalogue should be secured from “The 
Prefect of Studies.” 

6. Any further information may be received from “The 
President.” 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


St. Michael’s College of Winooski Park, Vt., opened its doors 
to Catholic youth on September 13, 1904. It was founded 
by the Fathers of St. Edmund, then known as the Oblates of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary, who 
had come to this country from France, where, till the religious 
persecution of 1901, they were in charge of several colleges. The 
Mother-House of this little community was, before the French 
laws of spoliation, at the famous Abbey of Pontigny—and the 
Society was at that time also in charge of the great Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel. 

Undaunted, however, by the unjust deprivation of their estab- 
lishments in France, this sturdy band of teachers and missionaries 
emigrated to the United States where they immediately found 
opportunities to impart their faith and learning to Catholic 
youth. It was in response to the invitation and encouragement 
of Bishop Michaud, the second Bishop of Burlington, that the 
Fathers, under the direction of the Very Rev. A. Prevel, S. S. E., 
settled in Winooski Park, Vt., and there founded the present 
institution. 

The College was dedicated on September 29, 1904, by the 
Right Reverend John S. Michaud, D.D., and placed under the 
patronage of St. Michael, the Archangel. The battle cry of this 
great defender of God’s rights against the powers of Lucifer: 
Ouis ut Deus (Who is like unto God), was chosen as the motto 
of the new College—and to quote the Silver Jubilee Volume of 
the Purple and Gold, the student’s literary publication: “Every 
Michaelman from 1904 to our own day has learned the meaning 
of this motto. No loyal son has failed to realize its grave import 
in battling with life’s problems and keeping wayward passions 
and ambitions from usurping the place of God.” 
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The Founders of St. Michael’s were obliged by circumstances 
to limit their first construction work to a very humble building. 
But gradually they were enabled to improve and make additions 
to their modest edifice—so that today they may look with pride 
upon no less than seven substantial buildings and almost one hun- 
dred acres of land. 

And side by side with its material progress, St. Michael's has 
not failed to improve its curriculum of secular and religious 
studies. Since receiving its legal status in 1913, it has been recog- 
nized by many of the educational institutions of the country—and 
holds an enviable rank among colleges of its size. 


Official Recognition 

Vermont On January 28, 1913, nine years after its opening, 

St. Michael’s became incorporated under the name of 
“St. Michael’s College,” by an Act of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont signed by His Excellency, Governor A. M. Fletcher 
—“For the purpose of maintaining instruction in the various 
branches of learning generally taught in Colleges,” and the Trus- 
tees are empowered “To confer such honors and degrees as are 
usually given in Colleges,” and are endowed with all the rights 
belonging to similar corporations by the laws of the State. 


New York Regents Under date of January 3, 1924, the 

Board of Regents formally registered St. 
Michael’s College under Section 403 of the Regents Rules, in 
its courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., and Ph.B. Graduates 
of St. Michael’s College, holding any of the above degrees, are 
entitled to credits for one year’s remission in the study of law, 
for admission to the Bar in New York State. 
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University of Montreal By a decision taken February 3, 1926, 

the University of Montreal recognized 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts conferred by St. Michael’s Col- 
lege as corresponding to its own requirements for the same degree. 


Location and Access 


St. Michael’s College is situated on a broad plateau just out- 
side Winooski, a city of six thousand. It occupies a site of nearly 
a hundred acres in what is known as “Winooski Park.” The 
location is ideal, both from an educational and physical view- 
point—for, being situated in the country and at an elevation of 
three hundred and fifty feet above sea level, it ensures a health- 
ful and vigorous atmosphere. 

The site occupied by the College commands an extensive 
view of the Winooski Valley and a glimpse here and there of 
historic Lake Champlain. Far to the east rises majestic Mt. 
Mansfield with its brood of hills clinging at its knees, and, melting 
away in the distance, Camel’s Hump is quite easily discernible. 
A little to the northeast lies the village of Essex Junction, noted 
as a railroad center. To the north, where the plateau stretches 
out to meet the distant wooded hills, the landscape is dotted with 
scores of government barracks, constituting the army post of 
Fort Ethan Allen. In close proximity is the Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital, under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph. A mile 
to the west is located the city of Winooski, and bordering the 
waters of Lake Champlain, three miles to the southwest, lies the 
city of Burlington with a population of over twenty-five thousand. 

A well-constructed cement highway stretches from Winooski 
to Essex Junction, passing directly in front of the College. The 
boundaries of the College property extend for a good quarter of 
a mile along one side of this cement highway and for at least half 
that distance on the other. Visitors and tourists from all parts 
of the country admire this location and its surroundings. The 
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College can readily be reached by bus from Burlington, Winooski 
or Essex Junction. 


Buildings 


The Old Hall = This four-story structure marks the first efforts 
of the Fathers in the founding of St. Michael’s. 
Begun in 1904, it was completed five years later. The first floor 
comprises the dining hall, library and reading room, billiard 
room; the three upper floors are occupied by private rooms. 


St. Edmund’s Hall This Hall, purchased in 1914, stands on 

well-wooded grounds of some six acres in 
extent, about a hundred yards across the “Park.” This house 
serves as a Juvenate for students who aspire to the priesthood in 
the Society of St. Edmund. 


Prevel Hall This building was bought in 1919 and named after 

the Very Rev. A. Prevel, S. S. E., founder of 
St. Michael’s. Located only a few yards across the highway, it 
serves as an exclusive residence for members of the Faculty. 
Adjoining is a tract of land of twenty-six acres sloping to the 
banks of the Winooski River. 


The New Hall This semi-fireproof building was erected in 

the year 1923-24, but has yet to be completed 
by the addition of an east wing. In the main portion are located 
the offices of the Registrar and Prefect of Discipline, the Teachers’ 
Room, Recitation Rooms, Music Room, Boiler Room and Chem- 
istry Laboratory. The west wing is reserved exclusively for the 
Chapel and Gymnasium. 


The College Chapel The entire upper portion of the west wing 

of the New Hall is reserved as the Col- 
lege Chapel. The Chapel is the real center of Catholic student 
life. Here it is that the students gather in early morning hours 
to assist at the celebration of Holy Mass and here do they come 
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again at night to thank their heavenly Master for His gracious 
benefits and blessings. 

It is unique in style. No pains have been spared to equip 
it with all that is necessary and useful to foster devotion and 
piety in the student. As an alumnus once remarked: “The 
immaculate white walls, the heavy panelled beam effect of the 
ceilings and the volumes of light admitted through the broad, 
flat gothic styled windows give an illumined tone to this room 
that fairly dazzles the eyes.” Three altars stand at the north 
of the Chapel, dedicated respectively to the Sacred Heart, St. 
Michael, and St. Edmund. The Chapel is large enough to afford 
comfortable sitting for three hundred and fifty. Many kind dona- 
tions in the form of Stations of the Cross, Holy Water Font, 
Statues and Priedieus have been gratefully acknowledged. One 
item remains to complete this beautiful list and that is a good 
Pipe Organ. 


The Gymnasium In the lower portion of the west wing of 

the New Hall, St. Michael’s has one of the 
best gymnasiums and basketball courts to be found perhaps in 
New England. The gym measures eighty by sixty-two feet, is 
unobstructed by columns and admits an abundance of light. A 
smoothly finished balcony follows the wall on all four sides. Bas- 
ketball is the stellar sport at St. Michael’s and this gymnasium 
with its seating capacity of seven hundred has realized a long- 
felt need. 


The College Farm = Purchased in 1913, this farm consists of 

three substantial wooden buildings and 
over seventy acres of productive soil. Located just off the Col- 
lege campus, it supplies the students with fresh and wholesome 
food. Incidentally may be mentioned the servants’ residence 
adjoining the Old Hall, and the janitor’s home a few rods west 
along the highway. 
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System of Education 


The system of education followed at St. Michael’s is a pre- 
scribed one, aiming at the harmonious development of both the 
intellectual and moral faculties of the student. With such train- 
ing the world is assured of men who are sound in judgment, round 
of intellect and upright of conscience. The aim of the institute, 
then, is not simply to impart knowledge, but especially to train 
the student to solve the fundamental problems of life and to 
faithfully discharge his duties to his fellowmen, to society and 
to God. It is not surprising, then, that St. Michael’s Art Course 
is based on the study of Scholastic Philosophy, as the program 
of studies will indicate. Hence the system followed at St. 
Michael’s is one that lays a broad and firm foundation. The 
authorities do not approve of the elective system, except in par- 
ticular cases. Specialization is useless without the foundation of 
a liberal education. An eminent educator once said: “Any insti- 
tution that caters to novelties in education cannot hope to impart 
the sort of discipline that makes for success.” St. Michael’s 
alumni will vouch for the tenacity with which the institution 
adheres to the study of Latin and Greek. These ancient classics 
are pursued in the Arts and Philosophy courses in order to better 
equip the student for more advanced studies in professional and 
technical schools. Moreover, the literature of these languages, 
noted for its refinement, clearness and elegance, is carefully 
studied, thereby training the mind of the student and affording 
him the greatest assistance in mastering his own mother tongue. 
In the same way are systematically developed our curricula in 
English, History, Mathematics, Modern Languages and Sciences. 


Moral and Religious Training 


The aim of the College would not be attained and a young 
man’s education would be far from complete were the authorities 
to limit their efforts to the imparting of knowledge while over- 
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looking the development and the perfecting of moral nature in 
its entirety. Education without religion is an unbalanced education. 
It is not enough to develop the intellect alone; there must be the 
training of the heart and will. The heart must be elevated and 
the will must be strengthened, for these are the powers that con- 
trol a man’s impulses. 

Even Tennyson acknowledged this truth when he said: 
“Men may be gorged with knowledge and yet be quite unedu- 
cated.” The fact is only too true. For man is not merely an 
intellectual, but a moral being also. Not only is he capable of 
belief, but of actions as well—and for these actions he alone is 
responsible. Hence, education does not achieve its end in the 
harmonious blending of the moral and intellectual faculties unless 
it develop both mind and conscience. Knowledge indeed is power, 
but power is dangerous if it lacks control. It makes a good man 
more powerful for good, but it also makes a bad man more power- 
ful for evil. Hence, the all importance of the religious element 
in education—to cultivate faith, morality and virtue, for, as 
Horace Mann says: “He only is educated who practices accord- 
ing to the laws of God.” 

Characteristic of St. Michael’s is its “family spirit.” Being 
a small college, there exists a healthy intimacy between professors 
and students. Together with the rule, this factor is a great asset 
in the moral training of the students—for the professors always 
take a deep interest in the intellectual and moral advancement of 
each individual student, seeking at all times, even beyond the 
classroom, to develop in the students sound manly principles and 
to make them true Christian gentlemen. The students, on the 
other hand, are encouraged to seek out the professor for advice 
and counsel. 

At the same time a firm, yet parental supervision is exercised 
over the students in the observance of the laws of good order, 
propriety and morality. Severe measures are resorted to only 
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when kind admonitions are unavailing. Persistent insubordina- 
tion, dishonesty and immorality, habitual negligence of studies 
would necessitate withdrawal from College. As priests, the 
Fathers have the duty of caring for the souls of their students, 
but as teachers they strive to send forth men who will be useful 
to society and to the Church—sincere and upright Christian gentle- 
men, men of character, with well-developed consciences, an esteem 
for duty, and a love for virtue. 

The students are required to approach the Sacraments at 
least once a month. While most of them are daily or at least 
weekly communicants, daily communion is always encouraged. 
Attendance at daily Mass is obligatory. And besides the annual 
Retreat, numerous other exercises are given in connection with 
the great festivals of the ecclesiastical year, in order to foster their 
faith and piety. All this contributes not a little towards the 
formation of a genuine Christian spirit and character. 

The rules of the College are explained to the students at the 
beginning of the scholastic year, and a copy of the “Student's 
Guide” is furnished each one on entering. 


Physical Training 

The College authorities, fully aware that physical exercise 
is greatly beneficial to health and efficiency, have at all times fos- 
tered and encouraged sports and athletics. The extensive cam- 
pus and large gymnasium in connection with the College afford 
ample opportunity for all students to take part in the different 
games and sports. In addition to the football gridiron, baseball 
diamond, skating rink and three tennis courts, there are handball, 
volley ball and outdoor basketball courts. Though none of these 
sports are indulged in to the detriment of studies, a characteristic 
athletic spirit prevails at St. Michael’s. Intramural contests are 
staged in all sports and the Varsity meets the best teams of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
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chusetts, New Jersey and New York in major games. All ath- 
letic activities are under the supervision of an experienced faculty 
director. 


Holidays 

The ordinary holidays are Sundays, Feast Days of obliga- 
tion, every Wednesday and Saturday from noon until 5.30 p.m., 
National holidays and other days designated in the College calen- 
dar. A vacation of at least a week is granted at Christmas and 
Easter. Thoughtful parents will not request their sons’ absence 
during class hours, and especially will they refrain from asking 
for an extension of holidays. Absence from class hampers a stu- 
dent’s progress, annoys the teachers, and is even unfair to other 
students. Should, however, parents deem it necessary to make 
such a request, they should correspond with the President or the 
Prefect of Discipline. Visiting days are Sundays, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays in the afternoon. 


Recitations 
The morning recitations are from 8.30 to 11.30; the after- 
noon recitations from 2.00 to 3.40. Day Students are requested 
to bring a note to their teachers or to the Prefect of Discipline 
after an absence from recitations. 


Reports and Examinations 


Monthly marks for lessons and tests are given the students. 
These marks are taken into account at the two general examina- 
tions—the mid-year at the end of January, and the final, in June. 
Those who fail in a regular examination are granted another at 
a date to be determined by the Prefect of Studies. A report of 
scholarship is sent to parents or guardians after the general ex- 
aminations. Should they fail to receive this report, another may 
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be secured after notification sent to the Prefect of Studies. 
Parents are notified at the middle of each semester whenever their 
sons’ scholarship is below the required average. 


Honors and Prizes 


Honor Testimonials are awarded every month to deserving 
students: the “First Order” Honor Card is granted for a stand- 
ing of Grade A (85 per cent and above) in both studies and dis- 
cipline; the “Second Order” Honor Card, for a standing of 
Grade B (70 per cent to 84 per cent) in both studies and dis- 
cipline. 

Prizes are awarded on Commencement Day to deserving 
students for proficiency in studies, application and deportment. 
These Prizes are offered for competition. A special prize is also 
granted for the winner in the annual contest in Elocution. Honor- 
able Mention is made of the next best candidates for all the prizes. 

The above-mentioned prizes are subject to special rules 
which may be found in the “Student’s Guide.” Among the rules 
that may debar a student from the right to class honors and to 
a prize are the following: failure to report at the appointed time 
after vacation or a holiday; less than a year’s residence at Col- 
lege, use of unfair means in examinations and tests. 


Registration 
Registration for the first semester will be held on Tuesday, 
September 16, 1930, morning and afternoon until six o’clock. A 
fee of two dollars ($2) will be charged for registration made 
after this date. Candidates should send their certificates to the 
Prefect of Studies before September 1. 


Scholarships—Bequests 


Well-informed people are fully aware that our Educational 
Institutions are mainly supported by the sacrifices of Catholics. 
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St. Michael’s College is no exception. It is not without reason 
that a standing appeal is made to all who have been favored with 
this world’s goods. Bequests, scholarships and funds of any 
kind are accepted by the Fathers of St. Edmund as a sacred 
trust for the furtherance of education at St. Michael’s College. 

The Directors of the College acknowledge with deepest grat- 
itude the following full or partial scholarships which enable 
them to allow reductions for board and tuition: 


The Rev. C. E. Prevost Scholarship (income on $6,000), 
founded in 1918, limited to a deserving student of Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bennington, Vt. 


The Rev. Norbert Proulx Scholarship (income on $5,000), 
founded in 1923, limited to a deserving student of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Burlington, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Mary Parish, 
Rutland, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish, West Rutland, 
Vt., or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish, Newport, Vt. 


The Rev. J. F. Audet Scholarship (interest at 5% on $500) 
founded in 1906, by the late Father Audet of Winooski, Vt., is 
limited to a needy candidate of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


The Rev. J. F. Audet Scholarship (interest at 4% on 
$2,500), founded in 1917, by the late Father Audet of St. Francis’ 
Church, Winooski, Vt.; limited to competent student or students 
of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


The Rev. Wm. Lonergan Scholarship (income on 
$1,000), founded in 1919, limited to a deserving student of the 
Holy Innocents’ Parish, Rutland, Vt. 


The C. O. F. Scholarship ($300 per annum), founded 
‘n 1914 by the State Court Catholic Order of Foresters, good 
for two years of the College course, limited to a student of 
Vermont who is a candidate for the priesthood. A Forester’s 
son is given preference. 
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The K. C. Scholarship ($300 per annum), provided by 
the Vermont State Council in 1929, for a young man who feels 
called to the holy priesthood. 


On the occasion of St. Michael’s Silver Jubilee in 1929, 
and in compliance with Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on Catholic 
Education, Three New Scholarships (available at a future 
date), have been established by devoted friends of the College. 


The Fathers of St. Edmund have in past years established 
several scholarships, limited to the young men who propose to 
devote their lives to the work of the Church in their Society. 


Applicants are requested to communicate with the Rev. 
President regarding the conditions on which the above scholar- 
ships are awarded. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


De aig a areal o.mace ale gl Wiad ok , hereby give and 


bequeath to St. Michael’s College, a Corporation of the State 


of Vermont, the sum Of..........ecceereecccceccccveccsese 


Sate eS baie Om oF 618l8 6 6.0)0 © € 6.8 's, 6 8 @ 8 210 OO 4.0 6.6 O1a's © S.8 OOO BOIS © Se ee eee 


Witnesses: 


TERMS 
SSOAT hy DOL AVEOTS ei cls he sie aul arn ie ee See ie $220.00 
SMUMATON oh Gg SN ah ie Vee eS bk ce we Ei er AS Cec EEA as 80.00 
Washing and mending of linen only .................. 10.00 
Athletic and Library fees (payable in full on entrance, 
Dot rerenced ) shear nik y a Re ee ee lei eae 14.00 
“Purple and Gold,” subscription (payable on entrance, not 
PURINE 3 Gv ko so4 ten eninb soc ohua's adie en oe 1.00 
SERVER Liane anthesis sig di acelock fitiaae oda Saree $325.00 
Payments 
First Half-year (Sept. to Feb. 1), payable in Sept. ...... $170.00 
Second Half year (Feb. 1 to June), payable Feb.1...... 155.00 
POUR ItECt) . Saeed id. Stes Sieh day eso cat cas Pera $325.00 
Day Students 
SIRE ATCT CNT I cae th Cs a hace as’ Glin in ale RCM. $ 80.00 
AsuuOn and: Dinner: DOr Oar, wis atpic\siiatsoeics olsa)4 Mi dnS 140.00 
Athletic and Library Fees (payable in full on entrance, not 
PR TIIIO CL it a och Ga Re oe ica h an Ns. ict «+ atatayl: can. canhebiant Wee 14.00 
“Purple and Gold,” subscription (payable on entrance, not 
POTHUOEH )- os ett teat: BAe ahh wc Vaal ke ence 1.00 
Payments 
First Half-year (Sept. to Feb. 1) payable in Sept. ...... $ 55.00 
or $ 85.00 
Second Half-year (Feb. 1 to June), payable Feb. 1 ..... $ 40.00 
or $ 70.00 


Additional Expenses 


Private room, per half-year, according to room ..... $25 and up 
Locker andiKey; per year’ yo suse teen eek ed $ 1.30 


Use of Piano, per half-year ........ eee eee eee eee eters 5.00 
Use of Musical Instruments, per half-year .............- 2.50 
Music lessons, at Professor’s rates. 

Charge for Master’s Degree ......+-++eeeeeeeeeeeeees 25.00 
Charge for College Degree ........- +s eeeee ee ereeeeeee 10.00 
Charge for College Certificate .......-.+eeeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Charge for High School Diploma ....----..++++seeeee 5.00 
Charge for High School Certificate .......++++++++e+5: 2.00 
Laboratory fee (each course) ....-+seeeeeeee rece eeess 10.00 
Late Registration ........--ceceecrececcecceressneces 2.00 
Re-examination ... cc... cece eee e ccc ectunseuveeseees 1.00 
Duplicate record of a student ...----++eeeee eee reese 1.00 

Observations 


1. Accounts are payable half-yearly, strictly sm advance. 
If payment is deferred without satisfactory understanding with 
the Rev. President, interest is added and the student may be dis- 
charged from the Institution. 

2. No discount on semester charges is made on account of 
lateness of arrival, absence or departure. In case of sickness, 
however, board alone may be deducted for an absence of at 
least four school weeks. No deduction for tuition is made if a 
student arrives late or leaves college before the end of the term. 
Athletic and Library fees are not returnable. 

3. No student shall be granted any Degree, Diploma, Certi- 
ficate, Credit, Letter of Recommendation, whose accounts with the 
College have not been settled. Each student is entitled, on leaving 
the College, to a transcript of his credits free of charge. For any 
additional transcript a fee of one dollar will be charged. 

4. No student is allowed to resume his studies in the Fall 
if dues of previous year have not been paid. 

5. Books and class supplies are charged to the students. 
Some books may be rented. 
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6. Mending and repairing of outer clothing is charged 
extra. 

7. Physician’s fees and medical expenses must be paid by 
the students. 

8. Students are expected to pay for any damage done 
through their negligence to the furniture or other property. 

9. A deposit of $5.00 must be paid on engaging a private 
room. Right to a room is forfeited, and deposit is not refunded, 
if the occupant does not report on the opening day in September. 

10. The College does not assume the responsibility for 
money, or any other object at the student’s disposal, unless de- 
posited with the Treasurer; or for any article lost through fire 
or any other accident. 

11. Parents are requested to entrust the Treasurer with 
any money intended for the personal use of their sons. No 
money will be advanced for this purpose, as we prefer to leave 
the matter entirely and directly between the parents or guard- 
ians and the students. 

12. Boarders are required to furnish their own towels, 
napkins, and napkin rings, as well as a complete set of toilet 
articles. Students are expected to furnish their own blankets, 
sheets and pillow-cases. All linen should be marked with the 
student’s name. 

13. All students should be provided with a prayer book or 
missal. 

14. Letters, books and packages are subject to inspection 
at their arrival and departure. They must be prepaid. No book, 
periodical or newspaper may be circulated in the College with- 
out due approbation. 

15. Are admitted as day-students only those who reside 
at home, or with immediate relatives, or with guardians. 
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St. Michael’s College 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to Freshman standing in the Col- 
legiate Department of St. Michael’s on the following plans: 

(a) Admission by Certificate—Candidates are admitted 
to Freshman standing on presentation of certificates signed by 
the proper authorities, showing that they have completed a four- 
year course in an approved high school. 

Such certificates must represent a total of fifteen units of 
work, of which some are specified, some elective. See below. 

The term unit means the equivalent of five recitations a week 
for one year of at least thirty-six weeks, in one branch of study. 
Two periods of laboratory work are counted as the equivalent of 
one recitation. 

It is understood that the subjects presented for entrance are 
still fresh enough in the mind of the applicant, as they are the 
necessary foundation for successful work in college. It will be 
good to review during the summer such subjects as Latin, Al- 
gebra, Geometry. 

Application blanks, which may be obtained from the Prefect 
of Studies, must be filled out and signed by the Principal of the 
school which the candidate has attended. Students must also pre- 
sent with their application blank a certificate of good moral char- 
acter, signed by some responsible person, preferably by their 
parish priest. 

Required and Elective Units 


Arts Course Philosophy Course 
BESTE. ocsicteh uals hes aber 8 Wom lady tis + od vinta tet kino dais Ot 3 
Fatini nies bc cckwdcadaeies s 4 RT A EP eR ie Se re 4 
Creme re Panes Paws os 2 Bitatary. fi. Ci awe te ve ses 1 
TOC ie tons uid & aise haan 1 PU FER ee ee 1 
SMUG 1; cad papsaee tanee We 1 Plane Geometry ........... 1 
Plane Geometry .........+- 1 PROG iva widb acc e bvewe ee 3 
Wreneltteg 2 ea 8 Te als inn 2 


Students who have not taken Greek in High School, but who 
are otherwise qualified, are offered a special course during the Fresh- 
man year. They must, however, complete the prescribed course in 
Greek before graduation. 
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Science Course Pre-legal Course 
Pre-medical and Pre-dental Fonigiign’ *vv Weet Veasudcewes 3 
Courses LON@URRGS ti po aside oleate ie 2 
ORATION ..vb pa cewek debe. e¥'e's 6 8 AlSODTA si Vi RaS FER oe cde 1 
TROWUGRE ES cic tctld ate bale 2 Plane Geometry ........... 1 
BELEGOLY<\5-0 tink i Wists a's oh ce ee 1 FRIBUOLY” ® kx can ccnes cee eee 2 
ROOROS is ta eee SR bit oe es 2 CIVies®. f4s ERS sc debiws % 
PISS OTR Now ake pakasinas Met 1% BOC VOG \b\sn snes cndaan beeen 5% 
Plane Geometry ........... 1 
Mlectives® sti. e6sis SV 416 
Electives 
Fmt eit is toed die tee ns 2 
Modern Language® ........ 2 
History cis iiueess Xr. 2 
CHEMI GY Stes chest uss ores 1 
PRIROE Scat c ee en cel cere 1 
EHOLORY  diuhind'< a wee beaks das 1 
Intermediate ...........00. 15 
Algebra’® 
Solid Geometry ........... % 


(b) Admission by Examination.—Candidates not present- 
ing approved certificates may be admitted upon examination. Ex- 
aminations will be given upon the work detailed in the High 
School Department. Candidates for admission by examination 
must meet the same specific requirements as those for admission 
by certificate. 


Advanced Standing.—Candidates for admission from other 
colleges must bring certificates of honorable dismissal. Such 
candidates will be allowed credits obtained at other colleges. 


Courses of Studies.—All students must follow the full 
schedule of their class as outlined below. 

Students who do not wish to follow a full course are ad- 
mitted with difficulty. They do not receive any class standing 
and are not allowed to compete for prizes and honors. 

Following is the list of subjects with the corresponding num- 
ber of periods a week or credits allowed for each subject for a 
semester. Two laboratory periods are rated as equivalent to one 
lecture or recitation period. 


*A single unit in any language will not be accepted. 
* American and another. 
* Except for courses wherein specified. 
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ARTS AND PHILOSOPHY COURSES’ 


Freshman 
First Semester Second Semester 
Nalimioniei. 2:6 cetera bee 2 ELOMMLOUIA Ess dy.c4 wap we h ace wads 2 
WOUMUIBD Le accvansivews aa 6 dees 3 Frse@liphh: 2: cc stc'es d's bi va ee 3 
Decinnmtion hi oc cre Poco se oe 1 Declamation’ oss. scececes et 7 
Preneh*sisesededcer cere ee « 8 BYTQNCH’ Ol ocpreuxcecssaevaens 8 
DOU ROE Vie reckeccs cee 5 Peetitt 3 ang 2 A eee 5 
Groekoke sey eye ck i. ote adeeots. 3 CerGeie 4 8 oaks eee ee eee 8 
Mathemation 10% to 50725..% 4 Mathematics: Poo”. 7.4%... 4 
BBCOre. tC ae oe ok eee 2 intone ee Os ce ce rece ateen 2 
Sophomore 
First Semester Second Semester 
EOULEIOR Bid ann cho Oh ae de e 2 BeOLIRUON Bon. wiscnccenie ues ts itn 
MOSUIBINE ER no vccen ke ch cade 4 MURINE Mac's ce weatt eedewiees 4 
MPPODOANS oie nua dadéednt ates 3 BrOnehe cto <cowsns oheae 3 
Beatin. 3 end 4s, so.e' ft coats 5 Latin. £ and 4¢.tis.% aacsacs 5 
GHPOGK OR oor sau ue, cuss 8 Greek: 3 i.2ssecec hs ede tas 3 
Chemistry Liand2 3. 3s eau 5 Chemistry..1. anth« 2) kv) ts! eas 5 
REG at vc ce vec cones 2 RUSCOP YE So co. ca cheesecake 2 
Junior 
First Semester Second Semester 
ROS Bie ee dk bois oid wok 2 Reltision: $< 4063 be A eekaek 2 
Philosophy 1 and 2 ........ 7 Philosophy 2 and 8........ 7 
Bere ae, Be eae a en a 9 English 3% ...s.c.ces kes «eee 2 
TURE Tien os a's 0 Wiis ob adele 2 BANE oss naccere eek 2 
POOUINTS 2 tia ne sc we cdwatibbon 5 Botany 1 sos eeadawas oon 5 
or or 
ROTC wicks = a ss whe Seite 3 Wrench © cic cud ceanstuene wee 
and and 
WAUCKION P26 Filia tees eee 3 Bducation: 2) 35420 to. ada ass 3 
Senior 
First Semester Second Semester 
Religion 4055 oo Jee wae os ene as 2 Reilsion: i255 cou ea ee es 2 
Philosophy 4 and 5 ........ 7 Philosophy 5 and 6........ 7 
EPbilosophy. Fl so ekas s oe e es 2 Philosophy: 7: aac. 2c 2 
Batin (6 cet sos Fea Se 2 Gatin: Gis cece att 2 
Physics 1,and «35s. iscsceukar 5 Phyeice: 2 ent S eo i 28 5 
or or 
Beonomicas1: 7.50.2 swe 8 Beonomiess+ 1.3234). eels. 3 
and and 
Wducation' 3.) soeness see oes 3 POUCatION -@ 993 oo. oe et oe 3 


*In the Philosophy Course, Greek is omitted. 
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PRE-MEDICAL AND PRE-DENTAL COURSES 


First Year 
First Semester Second Semester 
Religion 1 .....cseccsceces 2 Religion 1 asccosavcdudeesie 
English 1 ...cccscccccscess 8 English 1 ...cscccccsscvese 
Declamation ...ccccosececes 1 Declamation <.cceccccdceses 
TEPORND ac deb a ce hes bana 6e.cee 8 Bremen .<<ccoeckd de dae ean 
Mathematicogn 1 ...ccecseaes 4 Mathematics 1: <ccccsdcuac 
Chemistry 1 and 2 ........ 5 Chemistry 1 and 2 ........ 
ZOOIOY 1 wcccccccsessvecs 5 Botany 1 sec deacvecscchapaen 


Second Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
Religion 2+ s..iesevenvsaare 2 Religion | 2 <.es'e'ccucsgisesns 
Minwliah 2 yw iawvctedeieses 4 Binglish 2 ..ccossssccceccse 
Preneh \ ixccacctwacenevoeate 8 Prench. <cwoccsveceveutuvbess 
Physics 1 and 2 .......0.- 5 Physics 1 and 2 ........e6:. 
Ghemistry. B.i\i<..c0cssscens 8 Chemistry. 8.o:ssecseue'ss%enes 
Chemistry 4 and 5.......... 3 Chemistry 4 and 5.......... 


SCIENCE COURSE 


Freshman 
First Semester Second Semester 
Religion 1) .cccdsdecscccss 2 Religion 1 ...cccccsccecses 
English 1 .....sesccecsses 3 English 1 .....cccccececces 
Declamation <.cccovcctevans 1 Declamation .ccccccvnccces 
Wrench > sé ivevosttsstadesve 3 Wrench .ccsacvccscecesnt ve 
Mathematics 1 .....cccsees 4 Mathematics 1 .....cscccss 
Chemistry 1 and 2 .......- 5 Chemistry 1 and 2 .......--- 
History Ls cvsessscvisncuce 2 History 1. ..ccccosvscccecese 
Sophomore 
First Semester Second Semester 
Roliwion (2) p.cchecetaaevure 2 Religion 8. .c...sccdvadess : 
Benehiah (2). i055 00 ans a0 tee 4 Bashish : 2: cccsansneons p Net 
REPONGH 1.5 =. hoes ae oe 3 WrORell ..c.csccinas tse oe Sun's 
CHOMIISEIY Ou bia ese ee ones 3 CGhemistry 3s 6.059 eve iss se aten 
Mathematics 2 ....cccscccee 4 Mathematics 2 ......-ceees 


History Boia ae cess «pa urea 2 FistOry. 0B c's cc ciewe velss hater 
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Junior 
First Semester Second Semester 
ROLIBION 3335350 ke bees wet 2 PRBUP ION. |S Lee cis La eee wee 2 
SPIN eos 5-5 ckatede «vas 2 SEN SUSN Oo rs oes on Sia ees 2 
PRALOSOUIYS Vo oasa5 sd cha u's 7 PRIOSODES- -ci 5 ces eh cedess 7 
Chemistry 4 and 5.......... 3 Chemistry 4 and 5.......... 3 
PT VESCR cn ght at = « ddan kciah 6.6.0 5 TSC en os ene eile hae nanie 5 
Senior 
First Semester Second Semester 
FUORI UUNES Ee Fone secs ewes 2 RUPLI SION AO ee Soe ce ence 2 
PONODUG 9 as cue cess shh. b vas 7 FRilOsonN irs: 633 os Seed ee 7 
History of Philosophy ..... 2 History of Philosophy ..... 2 
MMs Dae i'd baat ode oka 5 POLO. Fava cine cdueen tees 5 
BIOCOMOTINON 49S, sce k bees bens 3 IOCOMUNDICN® Ss ciadcu cet cuss 3 


Grades.—Grades are recorded as follows: 

A. No subject below 60%, 10 credits of grade 85%. 

B. No subject below 60%, 10 credits of grade 70%. 

C. 20 credits of passing grade (60%) ; 10 credits of grade 
70%. 

D. Failure to obtain grade C. 

The lowest passing grade in any subject is 60%. A semester 
average below 60% is not recorded and, therefore, does not secure 
any credit for the work of that term in the given subject. 

A condition may be removed and credit secured by special 
examination upon the work of the semester. A fee of $1 for 
each examination must be paid to the Prefect of Studies before 
application for such special examination will be accepted. 


Monthly Marks.—In the course of each semester, three 
tests are given by the teacher in each subject, and the percentage 
recorded. The tests may be given in several parts. 

The percentages of the monthly tests are recorded as monthly 
marks. The teacher may include the marks of some (or all) of 
the lessons and tasks of the month with those of the test to make 
the monthly marks. In this case the class should be notified in 
advance. 
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Examinations and Records.—At the end of each semester, 
in January and June, regular examinations are held on the pro- 
gram assigned for the semester in each subject. They may be 
written, oral, or both. 

The examination mark in a given subject is combined equally 
with the average of monthly marks to determine the half-year 
mark, or term average, in that subject. 

The term averages are recorded separately, and no yearly 
average is taken. The credits of the different terms are added to 
make the total number of credits. 


Members of the Senior class are dispensed from the June 
examination in any subject of the class for which a 75% average 
of monthly marks has been obtained during the term. 

When the examination is thus dispensed with, the average of 
monthly marks is recorded as term average. 

A grade of 75% is required for subjects in which the stu- 
dent desires to be recommended for advanced studies or teaching. 


Re-examinations are granted in November and March to 
students who failed in the regular semi-annual examinations, pro- 
vided the monthly marks average at least 50%. Applications 
should be made to the Prefect of Studies before November Ist 
and March Ist, and should be accompanied by a fee of $1 for 
each subject. 

The mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final mark of the semester. 


Promotion.—A class standing of grade B is required from 
the Freshmen and Sophomores, each term, for regular promotion. 
Grade C only is required half-yearly, of the Juniors and Seniors. 

Conditional promotion may be allowed on a standing of 
grade C, for Freshmen and Sophomores, but conditions must be 
removed within the year. 


Graduation.—At the end of four years of studies in the 
College Department, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
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of Philosophy or Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the can- 
didates who have satisfied all conditions required each term for 
promotion. 


Certificates.—A certificate is awarded to students who 
have completed successfully the Pre-medical, Pre-dental and Pre- 
legal Courses. 


Honors and Awards.—At the monthly reading, Honor 
Cards are awarded to deserving students. 

The First Order is awarded for a standing of grade A in 
both studies and discipline. 

The Second Order is awarded for a standing of grade B, at 
least, in both studies and discipline. 

Prizes are awarded at the end of the school year, according 
to the following rules: 

1. Students should have attained at least standing C in the 
mid-year examination, with an average of 80% in the subject in 
which they compete, and should maintain such standing till the 
June examination. 

2. One complete year of residence at College is required. 
Therefore students coming late during school year, those failing 
to report on time after holidays, are not admitted to compete. 

3. Students must be in course, that is, must follow in full 
one of the courses outlined in catalogue. Therefore, special stu- 
dents, also those who repeat one or more subjects in which they 
have failed previously, or those who have not removed conditions 
incurred in examinations, are not considered as candidates. This 
ruling does not apply to students admitted the first year under con- 
ditions usually allowed in the following subjects: Latin, Greek, 
French. 

4. Students should not have, at any time during their stay 
at the Institution, made use of unfair means in tests or examina- 
tions. 
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5. The Prize may be awarded in two ways: a. To the high- 
est average secured in the subject. This average is generally 
computed after the last test of the year has been returned. b. The 
candidate may be asked to write an essay, the subject of which is 
announced March 1. The essay must be in the hands of the 
Prefect of Studies by May 1. 

6. <A satisfactory essay from any candidate for the Prize 
exempts the writer from the final examination on that subject. 
Owing to the favorable conditions under which such papers are 
written, a higher degree of excellence is required than for an 
essay written in the examination room. Hence, no paper is ac- 
cepted for a Prize or as a substitute for examination unless it 
obtains a mark of 75%. 

7. The essay should be original. Quotations should be 
attributed to their author by a clear reference. A list of books 
consulted, under the heading: Bibliography, should be appended 
to the essay. 

8. Three copies of each essay must be presented, preferably 
typewritten. Carbon copies are accepted. 

9. Honorable mention may be made of the next best candi- 


dates. 


Requirements for Master’s Degree.—The Degrees of 
Master of Arts and Master of Science will be conferred upon 
candidates who, having already obtained the Bachelor’s degree, 
will have satisfactorily completed at least one year of graduate 
work at the College. They must besides comply with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. The candidates must possess a reading knowledge of at 
least one modern language besides English. 

2. Three courses of studies must be pursued during at least 
the year of residence. 
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3. Of the three courses, two must be on the major, one 
on the minor. 

4. Eighteen academic credits must be obtained, twelve on 
the major, six on the minor. 

5. The dissertation must be the result of original work 
developed to a length of no less than 6,000 words. 

6. The subject of the dissertation must be approved in the 
beginning of the year by the professor in charge of the depart- 
ment in which the major is taken, and two typewritten copies 
must be submitted to the Committee on Degrees on or before 
April 15. 

7. An oral examination must be successfully passed. Th 
matter of the examination will be the courses followed in the 
major and minor subjects, as well as the topic treated in the 
thesis. 

8. The fee for a Master’s Degree is twenty-five dollars. 


1. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


BOTANY 


General Botany.—This course is adapted to a, general education 
or to the requirements of advanced work. It treats of the morph- 
ology and physiology of leaves, stems, roots, flowers, fruits and 
seeds, and also of the kinds and relationships of plants. Labora- 
tory work, in the laboratory and out of doors, comprises a sys- 
tematic study of types of plants. Text, Ganong, Botany for Col- 
leges. Five hours, second semester. Required, Science, Seniors, 
Pre-Medical 1. Elective to Juniors in Arts Course. 


CHEMISTRY 


(Three recitations and two laboratory periods per week.) 
General Chemistry. 

The aim of this course is to give the student a strong founda- 
tion in the theories of chemistry. The laboratory work gives a 
practical application of the class work. The course is designed 
for students without previous chemical training. 

Required: Science and Pre-medical freshmen. 

(Three recitations and two laboratory periods per week.) 
General Chemistry. 

A course designed for the Arts students to give them a general 
knowledge of the theories and applications of chemistry. 

Required: All sophomores who have not taken course 1. 
(One lecture and two laboratory periods per week.) 

Elements of Qualitative Analysis. 
In this course the students are given a knowledge of the 


methods of determining the various elements and compounds in 
solution. 


Required: Pre-medical 2; and Science 2. Prerequisite, Chem- 


istry 1. 


de 
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(Two lectures per week.) 
Organic Chemistry. 

This course is designed to give a student a firm foundation 
in the principles of organic synthesis. The relation of this branch 
of chemistry to medicine is emphasized. 

Required: Pre-medical 2 and Science 3. 

Prerequisite; Chemistry 1. 

(One laboratory period per week.) 
Experimental Organic Chemistry. 

A course which allows the individual student to do work in 
organic synthesis and to apply the principles studied in course 4. 

Required: Pre-medical 2 and Science 3. 

Prerequisite; Chemistry 1, student must be enrolled in Chem- 
istry 4. 


ECONOMICS 


Political Economy.—The purpose of this course is to present a 
general view of political economy with its various topics and prob- 
lems, so as to enable the student to understand the political and 
social questions that form matter of daily discussion. Text, Burke, 
Political Economy. Three hours. Arts, Elective; Science, prescribed. 
Seniors. 


EDUCATION 


Principles of Education.—General methods of teaching in high 
schools and elementary schools form the basis of this study. Such 
subjects as economy in classroom management, the selection and 
arrangement of subject-matter, acquiring motor control, associating 
symbols and meanings, automatizing motor and mental associa- 
tions, reflective thinking, training in expression, self-activity and 
apperception, supervised study, the use of books, conversational 
methods, laboratory methods, the art of questioning, etc., are dis- 
cussed. These general methods are supplemented by practice work 
in the high school department. Three hours, first semester. Elect- 
ive to Juniors. 

History of Education.—Education of the ancients, Christian educa- 
tion, and education in modern times, are discussed in this course 
with the aim in view of applying what is best to the present needs 
of instruction in high school and elementary school. Three hours, 
second semester. Elective to Juniors. 
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8. Philosophy of Education.—A study of the facts, principles and 
theories which serve to determine the nature of the educative 
process in order to give to education a broader and deeper sig- 
nificance. Three hours, first semester. Elective to Seniors. 


4. General Psychology.—This course comprises the study of the facul- 
ties of man, vegetative life, sensitive life, external and internal 
senses, sensitive appetite, intellectual life, intellect agent and pa- 
tient, will, liberty, origin of ideas, nature of man, human soul, its 
simplicity, its spirituality, union of body and soul, origin of man, 
of his body, of his soul, future life, immortality of the human soul, 
resurrection. Seven hours, second semester. Seniors. 


ENGLISH 
FIRST COURSE. Three Hours. Freshmen. 


Rhetorical Composition.—One hour. 

First Semester—Versification, Coppens, “Introduction to Eng- 
lish Rhetoric,” Books V and VI: History and nature of Poetry; 
structure and varieties of verse; practice of verse writing. Three 
papers each month. 

Second Semester—Literary Composition and Criticism, Cop- 
pens, Books III and IV: Style in literary composition; special 
reference to the Essay; the English Drama; the English Novel 
and the treatment of History. Three papers each month. 

Note—Essay subjects include literary criticisms of authors 
studied. 


English Literature——Two hours. 

First Semester—The Meaning of Literature. The Anglo-Saxon 
Period. The Anglo-Norman Period. The Age of Chaucer. The 
Revival of Learning. The Elizabethan Age as far as Shakespeare’s 
Contemporaries and Successors of the Drama. 

Class Reading and Study of Chaucer’s Prologue. Reading 
and detailed Study of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I and II. 

Second Semester—Conclusion of the Elizabethan Age. The 
Puritan Age. Period of the Restoration. 

Class Reading and Study of Shakespeare’s King Lear. Class 
Reading of Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
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Declamation.—One hour. 

First Semester—S. S. Curry: “Foundations of Expression”: 
Analytical and Corrective; the Factors of Expression; Voice Train- 
ing. 

Second Semester—Synthetical and Stimulative; Speech Struc- 
ture; Original Speeches; Selection and Special Training for Prize 
Speaking Contest. 


SECOND COURSE. Four Hours. Sophomores. 


Oratorical Composition.—One hour. 

First Semester—Coppens: “Art of Oratorical Composition”: 
Sources of Success in Oratory; Invention; Order; Arrangement 
and Development of Thought. Three papers each month. 

Second Semester—Memory and Elocution; Species of Oratory; 
Study of Models; Practice in Writing and Delivery of Orations. 
Three papers each month. 

Note—Essay subjects include literary criticisms of authors 
studied. 

English Literature.—Three hours. 

First Semester—Highteenth Century Literature. The Classic 
Age. The Revival of Romantic Poetry. The First English Novel- 
ists. The Discovery of the Modern Novel. Poets of the Age of 
Romanticism. 

Class Reading of authors studied from Manly’s Prose and 
Poetry. Reading and Study in detail of Dryden’s “The Hind and 
the Panther,’ Shakespeare’s “Othello.” 

Second Semester—Prose Writers of the Age of Romanticism. 
The Victorian Age. The Spirit of Modern Literature: Essayists, 
Poets and Novelists. 

Readings: Manly’s Prose and Poetry. Reading and Class 
Study of Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” Newman’s Prose Selections. 


THIRD COURSE. Two Hours. Juniors. 


American Literature. 
First Semester—Long: American Literature: The Colonial 
Period. Period of the Revolution. First National Period or Crea- 
tive Period. 
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Second Semester—The Second National Period. Some Tend- 
encies in our Recent Literature. Books and Writers of the Present 
Day. 

In this course, readings of the authors studied are made 
from Calhoun and MacAlarney’s “Readings from American Liter- 
ature,” thus affording the students opportunities for true criticism. 


FRENCH 


Beginner’s French.—This special course is provided for stu- 
dents who have not completed two years of French in high school. 
Three hours. Freshmen. 

Grammar, pronunciation, dictations; Text-book: the New 
Chardenal entire. Reading: Bruno, Le Tour de la France. 


Intermediate French.—This course is intended for those who have 
completed two years of French, but who are not yet able to follow 
the classes in that language. It consists of the study of idiomatic 
French and of a thorough training in the principles of Frencn 
syntax. Freshmen. Three hours. 

Textbook: Carnahan, French Review Grammar. 

Authors: Daudet, La Belle Nivernaise; Halévy, L’Abbé Con- 
stantin; Scribe and Legouvé, Bataille de Dames; Daudet, Le Petit 
Chose. 


Advanced French.—Sophomore. Three hours. 

Composition—Talbot, French Composition. 

Authors: Racine, Athalie; Bazin, Les Oberlé; La Bruyére, Les 
Caractéres; Daudet, Morceaux Choisis. 

History of French Literature—The Renaissance, Ronsard, 
Rabelais, Montaigne. The XVIIth Century, Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La 
Bruyére, Saint-Simon. 


Advanced French—Three hours. Juniors taking Education 
courses. Elective to other Juniors. 
Composition—Marique and Gilson, French Composition. 
Authors: Corneille, Le Cid or Polyeucte; Hémon, Maria Chap- 
deleine; Boileau, Selections: Bazin, Le Blé qui Léve. 
History of French Literature—The XVIIIth Century. Montes- 
quieu, Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, The Encyclopedists, the Salons, 
Massillon, Fléchier, A. Chénier. (Not given in 1930-1931.) 
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Advanced French.—Three hours. Elective to Seniors. 

One original composition every week on a literary or histori- 
cal topic. 

Authors: Moliére, Le Misanthrope or L’Avare; Balzac, 
Eugénie Grandet; V. Hugo, Hernani; Bourget, Morceaux Choisis. 
History of French Literature—XIXth Century—Chateaubriand, 
Mme. de Stael, Romanticism, Lamartine, V. Hugo, A. de Vigny, 
A. de Musset, the Parnassiens and the Symbolistes. The Novel: 
Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Georges Sand, Zola, Bourget, Bazin. 
History and Literary Criticism. (Not given in 1930-1931.) 


GREEK 


Beginner’s Greek.—For Freshmen admitted without Greek. This 
course supplemented by summer work, will enable them to take 
College Greek in Sophomore year. Four hours. Freshmen. 

First Course.—Three hours. Freshmen. 

First Semester—Prose Composition: Arnold, 1 to 16; Exercises 
once a week. 

Authors: Homer, Odyssey, I-IV, [X-XI; Tales from Herodotus. 

Second Semester—Prose Composition: Arnold, 16-37; Exercises 
once a week. 

Authors: Euripides, Medea or another play; Plato, Apology 
or Crito. 

Second Course.—Three hours. Sophomores. 

First Semester—Prose Composition: Arnold, Nos. 37-52; Ex- 
ercises once a week. 

Authors: Sophocles, Antigone or Oedipus Tyrannus; Thucy- 
dides: Fall of Plataea, and Plague of Athens. 

Second Semester—Prose Composition: Arnold, No. 52 to the end. 
Authors: Aeschylus, Persae; Demosthenes, the Philippics or On 
the Crown. 

Third Course.—Plato, Phaedo. New Testament: The Gospels. 
Weekly composition. Two hours. Elective to Juniors. 

Fourth Course.—Plato, Republic. New Testament: Acts of the 
Apostles. Weekly composition. Two hours. Elective to Seniors. 
Greek Literature.——One hour. Elective. 

First Semester—Homeric period, Lyric Poetry, Drama. 

Second Semester—Comedy, History, Philosophy, Eloquence, 
Alexandrian and Roman periods. 
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HISTORY 


The Christian Era, from the Birth of Christ to the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury.—Freshmen. Three hours. 

The Roman Empire; The Establishment of the Church; Inva- 
sion of the Barbarians and Breaking up of the Roman Empire. 

The Mohammedan Conquest and Civilization. 

Charlemagne and his Empire; Struggles between England and 
France: the Hundred Years’ Wars. The Holy German Empire 
and its Struggles with Papacy. The Crusades and their Results. 
The Middle Ages: the Church, the People; Letters and Arts. 

The Renaissance; Development of Absolute Monarchy; Prot- 
estantism, the Wars of Religion; Richelieu; the Thirty Years’ 
War; Treaty of Westphalia. The Struggle in England for Con- 
stitutional Government. 

The Reign of Louis XIV, the Treaty of Utrecht. 

The Christian Era, from the Death of Louis XIV to our Times.— 
Sophomore. Three hours. 

The XVIIIth Century; Colonial Development; Rivalry of Eng- 
land and France; The Rise of Prussia and the Decline of Tur- 
key, Poland and Sweden. 

The French Revolution; Napoleonic Wars. Readjustment of 
Europe in 1815. The Social Revolution; Colonial Expansion; 
Division of Africa. 

The Great War and its Causes; Treaty of Versailles; The 
League of Nations. 


LATIN 


First Course.—Composition Two hours. Freshmen. 

First Semester—Bradley, Introduction and Exercises I to XIII. 
Two exercises a week. 

Second Semester—Bradley, Introduction and Exercises XIII to 
XXV. Two exercises a week. 

First Course.—Authors. Three hours. Freshmen. 

First Semester—Vergil, Georgics. Cicero, Pro Milone or Philip- 
pica II. Selections from Plautus, Terentius, Cicero (Rhetorical 
passages), Seneca, Quintilian, Aulus Gellius. 

Second Semester.—Horace, Satires and Epistles; Livy: one 
Book; Selections; Juvenal, Persius, Martial and Latin Fathers. 
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Second Course.—Composition. Two hours. Sophomores. 

First Semester—Bradley, Exercises XXVI to XLIX; two ex- 
ercises a week; every other week an original composition. 

Second Semester—Bradley, XLIX to the end; same work as in 
first semester. 

Second Course.—Authors. Three hours. Sophomores. 

First Semester—Plautus, Aulularia; Tacitus, Annals, Books 
I-II; Selections from Ennius, Lucretius, Cato, Varro, Lucanus, Sue- 
tonius, Silius Italicus, Statius, Christian Poets. 

Second Semester—Horace, Odes and Epodes; Cicero, Letters. 
Selections from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Phaedrus. 
Third Course.—Lucretius De Natura Rerum, Book I or III; Ques- 
tiones Tusculanae. One composition a week. Two hours. Juniors. 
Fourth Course.—Cicero, De Senectute or De Amicitia; Seneca, 
Moral Essays. One composition a week. Two hours. Seniors. 
Roman Literature—One hour. Elective. 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry. 

Algebra—Review. Simple algebraic functions and their graphs. 
Graphical and analytical solution of equations. Theory of equa- 
tions and selected topics. 

Plane Trigonometry—Definition and properties of the trigo- 
nometric functions. Solution of right triangles. Logarithms. 
Identities and equations. Solution of oblique triangles and simple 
applicatons. 

Plane Analytic Geometry—Loci and equations. The straight 
line. The circle. Different systems of coordinates. The parabola, 
the ellipse, the hyperbola. Higher plane curves. Four hours. 
Freshman and Pre-medical 1. 

Differential and Integral Calculus.—The study of the fundamental 
ideas of Calculus, with applications to geometry, mechanics and 
physics. Four hours. Sophomore Science. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Logie.—Seven hours, autumn term. Juniors. 
Operations of the Intellect, simple apprehension, the Universals; 
Judgment, First Principles; Reasoning. Manifestation of these 


_ operations, words, propositions, syllogism: Modes of Knowing, 
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definition, division, argumentation, sophistry. Certainty: Exist- 
ence, nature, evidence (supreme motive). Intrinsic Criteria of 
Certainty: external senses, internal senses, intellect. Extrinsic 
Criteria: Testimony, human and divine. Method, analysis, syn- 
thesis. 

Ontology.—Seven hours, winter term. Juniors. 

Notion of Being, essence, existence, possibilities. The attri- 
butes of Being: Unity, Truth, Goodness. Order, Beauty, Perfection, 
Substance, Accidents. Causality, efficient, material and formal, 
final. 

Psychology.—Seven hours, spring term. Juniors. 

Faculties of man, vegetative life; sensitive life; external and 
internal senses; sensitive appetite. Intellectual life, intellect agent 
and patient. Will, Liberty. Origin of ideas. Nature of man, 
human soul, its simplicity, its spirituality, union of body and soul. 
Origin of man, of his body, of his soul. Future life: Immortality 
of the human soul—Resurrection. 

Cosmology.—Seven hours, autumn term. Seniors. 

The World: Nature, origin and duration. Bodies, primary 
properties, matter and form; secondary properties. Life: Phe- 
nomena of life, the Soul as the principle of life. Nature: its laws; 
exceptions (miracles); Evolution, indefinite progress; End of 
Nature. 


Natural Theology.—Seven hours, winter term. Seniors. 

Existence of God: Nature of God, negative and positive at- 
tributes. Relations of God to the World. Refutation of Pantheism 
—Creation, Conservation, Divine Concursus, Providence of God. 
Ethics.—Seven hours, spring term. Seniors. 

Our ultimate end. Laws. Principles regulating human acts, 
objective morality, conscience, merit and demerit, virtue and vice. 
Notions of Rights and Duties—individual duties, our duties towards 
God, towards others, towards ourselves. Social Rights. Domestic 
society, Civil society, International society, Religious society. 
History of Philosophy.—Two hours. Seniors. 

First Semester—Oriental, Greek and Roman Philosophy; 
Philosophy of the Fathers and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Second Semester—Modern Philosophy beginning with the Re- 
naissance. 
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PHYSICS 


General Physics.—This course comprises the study of Mechanics, 
Sound, Light, Heat, and Electricity. Lectures and recitations. 
Three hours. Required Pre-Medical 2. Elective to Seniors. 
Laboratory Work in General Physics.—Experiments in Mechanics, 
Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. Two hours. 
Required Pre-Medical 2. Elective to Seniors. 


RELIGION 


Apologetics.—Two hours. Freshmen. 

The lectures on Apologetics, First and Second Courses, are 
based on Coppens, Systematic Study of Catholic Religion. Refer- 
ence: Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 

First Semester—The Teaching Authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

Treatise I. The Christian Revelation and Its Credentials: the 
Nature and Credentials of Revelation; pre-Christian and Christian 
Revelation; Records and Credentials of the Christian Revelation; 
the spread of Christianity a moral miracle. 

Treatise II. The Church, the Teacher of Revelation: The 
Formation and Doctrinal Treasures of the Church; the works to 
be done by the Church; the Marks of the Church; the Constitution 
and the Functions of the Church; the Head of the Church; the 
Bishops and the Councils; the Church and the Civil Authority; 
submission to the Church by Faith. 

Second Semester—Doctrines of the Catholic Church. 

Treatise I. God in Unity and Trinity: the Existence of God; 
the Perfections of God in general; God’s Quiescent Attributes; 
God’s Operative Attributes; the Holy Trinity. 

Treatise II. The Creation: the Creation of the World; the 
Angels; Man. 

Treatise III. The Incarnation and Redemption: the Incarna- 
tion; the two Natures; the one Person; Atonement; Redemption. 
Apologetics.—Two hours. Sophomores. 

First Semester—Doctrines of the Catholic Church (continued). 

Treatise I. Grace: actual Grace; habitual Grace; Merit, the 
Fruit of Grace. 

Treatise II. The Sacraments: the Sacraments in general; 
Baptism and Confirmation; the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament 
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and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Penance and Extreme Unction; 
Holy Orders; Matrimony. 

Treatise III. The Last Things: Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell. 

Second Semester—The Duties of Catholics. 

Treatise I. Duties in general. 

Treatise II. The Ten Commandments. 

Treatise III. The Commandments of the Church. 

Treatise IV. Prayer: Prayer in general ; devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Appendix: Protestant Errors. 


Scripture.—Two hours. Juniors. 

General Introduction. Inspiration; Canon of Sacred Scripture; 
Versions; Hermeneutics. First period, from the Creation of the 
World to Abraham; outline of the various questions discussed con- 
cerning Primitive History. Second period, the Patriarchal Age, 
from Abraham to Moses. Third period, from Moses to the Mon- 
archy, Deliverance from Egypt; the Law; time and history of the 
Judges. Fourth period, from the Institution of the Monarchy to 
the Babylonian Captivity. Fifth period, from the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity to our Lord. 

Text-Book, Gigot, Outlines of Jewish History. 


Scripture.—Two hours. Seniors. 

Outlines of New Testament History. Birth and Childhood of 
Christ; His hidden life. Preparation of the Public Ministry of 
Jesus; the three years of His public life. Holy Week; Our Savior’s 
Ministry in Jerusalem; Passion, Death and Resurrection of Christ. 
The acts of the Apostles and the beginnings of the Christian 
Church. The Books of the New Testament; Jewish Sects at the 
time of Christ. 

Text-Book, Gigot, Outlines of New Testament History. 


ZOOLOGY 


Principles of Zoology.—An elementary study of the principles of 
life, its development, structural basis and physiological activity, 
together with a study of typical animals as to their structure, be- 
havior and life history. Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 
Field study. Five hours, first semester. Required Science Stu- 
dents. Pre-Medical 1. Elective to Juniors in Arts Course. 


St. Michael’s High School 


(The First Three Years of this Department have been 
discontinued. Students are admitted to the last year only.) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


For the present year, candidates will be admitted to such 
advanced standing (fourth year) as their credits warrant. The 
application for admission should contain a certified copy of credits 
earned so far, and must be accompanied by a letter of recom- 
mendation from some responsible person, preferably from the 
parish priest of the applicant. In all cases, a statement of honor- 
able dismissal is required. 


Courses of Studies 


There are three courses of studies open to St. Michael’s 
High School students: Classical, Latin-Scientific and English- 
Scientific. 

In the tabular lists of subjects for each course printed below, 
those not in italics are obligatory for graduation, while some of 
those in italics must be taken in order to make up the necessary 
90 credits for a diploma. This choice is left to the discretion of 
the Prefect of Studies. 

Following is the schedule of the High School courses. Each 
subject is succeeded by the number of hours or credits allowed: 


Classical Course Latin-Scientific Course 
Fourth Year Fourth Year 
New Testament ............ 2 INGW.) TC OmrRIMON to eainiecs Sane o's 2 
SUSAN TV Seow tee es ce vee 4 PIIIS SLY Sees sae hs cee ees 4 
DI ha os oc a bck 4 BUR eR ciee! wine vel a acale ag: abet: a0 5 
RAGA EY 6 oe athe tas cen «ae F 5 CCR ets «nasa oi aecaia k Bat tin 3 
STOOP ILL one ch eros ra cee ee 4 PPUEION? ceyCt take a seek eatef 5 
CH OR «scale a's va <a ait et eae 3 BYGNOR GUILE Foes etealin essa 4 
PRUSEO Saud na sot kein were > 5 American History* ........ 4 
LULOCUTION.. ia wa ce ree ee ee 1 MLOCETIONS 35 Ss 53 ccnas sic enes 3 1 
Rwstleye aa cowewedce cs slees ab 9 (ET Re ere Gia 9 pie a ole Sa 2 


*One year of History—Ancient, Modern or American—is obliga- 
tory. 
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English-Scientific Course 


Fourth Year 
New Testament ............ oO Commercial Law or 
SURI ERE Wadler 6d Ge o88 x eae 4 Commercial Geography ..... 4 
Peete PELE: o . ie/c'a duds naa tn 4 United States History* .... 6 
ITO a ee a Ch ches eee a chacen 5 BIGONHIOR da oxi veteaacenent 1 
RIN W RE os clad With alecd ok eae el & ties 8 M6060 ccedea ek atck Chitin 2 


*One year of History—Ancient, Modern or American—is obligatory. 


Grades of Work and Class Standing 


Work is rated in percentages, as follows: 
Sixty per cent. is the lowest grade recorded in any subject. 
A term average below 60% in any subject cannot be made up 
by the average of the other term, but only by a successful re- 
examination or by repeating the work of that term. 
Seventy per cent. is the lowest Passing Grade for credit in 
any subject (yearly average). 
Eighty per cent. is Certificate Grade in subjects required for 
college entrance. 
The Class Standing, or class average, in the High School 
Department is graded and designated as follows: 
A. No subject below 60 
20 credits of certificate grade (80%) 
10 of these of at least 85% 
B. No subject below 60 
20 credits of passing grade (70%) 
10 of these of certificate grade (80%) 
C. 20 credits of passing grade (70%) 
D. Failure to obtain grade C 


Marks and Averages 


Students receive every week, for each subject of study, the 
average of their marks for lessons and tasks. These marks are 
published every Tuesday with the weekly marks of discipline. 
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Three times during the course of each term a test is given 
by the teacher in each subject and the percentages recorded. 
Instead of a single test, several partial tests may be given. 

The average of weekly marks is combined equally with the 
test marks in any subject. 


Examinations and Records 


At the end of each semester, in January and June, regular 
examinations are held on the program assigned for the semester 
in each subject. These are usually written examinations, with 
additional oral examination in English and other languages. 

The examination mark in a given subject is combined equally 
with the average of monthly marks to make the half-yearly mark, 
or term average, in that subject. 

The final mark for the year’s work is the average of the two 
half-yearly marks. 

As explained above, no final mark is recorded in a subject 
unless the term averages reach at least 60%, separately. 

A 90% average of monthly marks in a subject dispenses from 
the examination in that subject. 

Members of the graduating classes are dispensed from the 
June examination in any subject for which the average of the 
monthly marks is 75%.* 

In the above cases, and whenever the examinations are duly 
dispensed with, the average of monthly marks is recorded as 
term average. 


Re-examinations 


Re-examinations are granted in November and March to stu- 
dents who have failed in the regular semi-annual examinations, 
provided the monthly marks average at least 60%. Application 
should be made to the Prefect of Studies before November Ist 


* Subjects required for College entrance being excepted. In these 
the general average for the year should reach 80%. 
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and March Ist, respectively, and should be accompanied by a 
fee of $1 for each subject. 


Entrance Examinations 

Entrance examinations are given on the day before the re- 
opening of school in September to the following classes of appli- 
cants: 

Ist, to candidates for admission who cannot otherwise give 
satisfactory evidence of having completed the prescribed work. 

2nd, to students who, during the preceding year, failed to 
secure even conditional promotion. 

Application for entrance examination should be made before 
September 1, and be accompanied by a fee of $1 for each subject. 


Promotion 


The mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final mark of the semester. 

While the full schedule of studies is to be followed by all 
students in their respective classes, equal success is not required 
in all subjects. 

For regular promotion, in June, to the next year’s work, 
a class standing of grade C is required. Subjects expressly re- 
quired for promotion may be found in the schedule of studies. 

Conditional promotion may be granted, provided that condi- 
tions on expressly required subjects be removed by an entrance 
examination or by a re-examination in November. 


Graduation 


A diploma is awarded regularly after four years to students 
who have obtained during that time a total of 90 credits in work 
of passing grade. This includes all subjects not printed in italics 
in lists of courses. 
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" Honors and Awards 


At the monthly reading, Honor Cards are awarded to deserv- 
ing students. 

The First order is awarded for a standing of grade A in both 
studies and discipline. 

The Second order is awarded for a standing of grade B, at 
least, in both studies and discipline. 


- Prizes 

Prizes are generally awarded at the end of the school year, 
according to the following rules: 

When the prize is presented for a designated subject, can- 
didates must have attained grade B in their class standing for 
each half year (June examination not included), and an average 
of 85% in the designated subject. The highest average in that 
subject secures the prize. 

Prizes presented without designation of subjects are dis- 
tributed among the classes. Students with a class standing of 
grade A (for each half year) are candidates, and the candidate 
whose best twenty credits yield the highest average is awarded 
the prize, either with the mention “Class Standing,” or with 
mention of the winner’s best study. 

Honorable Mention may be made of the next best candidates. 

The awarding of Prizes and Honorable Mentions is subject 
to disciplinary rules mentioned on page 19. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Fourth Year (2 periods)—Hart, History of the New Testament. 

First Semester: Chapters 1 to 41, Birth and Childhood of 
Jesus Christ, His Hidden Life and preparation for Public Ministry. 
The Public Ministry of Jesus Christ to the Triumphant Entry into 
Jerusalem. 

Second Semester: Chapters 41 to end, Our Saviour’s Ministry 
in Jerusalem, His Passion, Death and Resurrection. The Early 
Ministry of the Apostles. The Books of the New Testament. Jew- 
ish Sects and Orders. Roman Emperors and Governors of Judaea. 


ENGLISH 


Fourth Year (4 periods)—Composition: Review of the work of the 
previous years; weekly composition. Brooks, Book II. History 
of English and American Literatures. 

First Semester—Composition: Brooks, Book II, Chap. IV, VI. 

Texts for Study: Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster's 
First Bunker Hill Oration; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, Books II and III (memory lines). 

Texts for Reading, to be selected. 

Second Semester—Composition: Brooks, Book II, Chap. V, VII. 

Texts for Study: Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Milton’s l’Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Lycidas and Comus; Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury (memory lines). 

Texts for Reading, to be selected. 

Elocution (1 period)—First Course: Principles; Voice Training; 
Corrective Exercises; Declamation. 

Second Course: Gesture, Interpretation, Selections for Prize 
Speaking. 
FRENCH 

Third Year (4 periods). 

First Semester—Review of Grammar and Study of Idioms, Pat- 
tou’s Causeries en France, first part. Dictations, Short origi- 
nal Compositions. 
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Memory Lines: La Fontaine, One Hundred Fables (O. B. Super), 
about 200 lines taken from Fables 50 to 75. 

Author: P. Féval, La Fée des Graves, with Exercises. 

Second Semester—Review of Grammar and Study of Idioms: Pat- 
tou’s Causeries en France, second part. Dictations, original 
Compositions. 

Memory Lines: La Fontaine, One Hundred Fables (O. B. Super), 
about 200 lines taken from Fables 75 to 100. 

Author: Labiche et Martin, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, with 
Exercises. 

LATIN 
Fourth Year (5 periods). 

First Semester—Grammar: Thorough Review of Syntax. Word- 
order, sentence-structure, style. Bennett’s Grammar, §§ 160 to 
266, and §§ 348 to 359. 

Composition: Bennett’s New Latin Composition, part III, exer 
cises I-XV. 
Authors: Vergil’s Aeneid, I; Cicero, Pro Archia, or Pro Lege 


Manilia. 
Second Semester—Thorough Review of Syntax. Prosody. Bennett’s 


Grammar, §§ 266 to 348, and §§ 359 to 375. 

Composition: Bennett’s New Latin Composition, part III, exer- 
cises XV to end. 

Authors: Vergil’s Aeneid, II, with readings in III and L¥ 3 
Sallust, Catiline, selections. 


GREEK 
Third Year (4 periods). ; 
First Semester: Grammar reviewed; irregular verbs; Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book III, with selections from IV and V. 
Second Semester: Irregular verbs continued; Syntax; Homeric Dia- 
lect; Homer’s Iliad I, selections from Book VI. 


HISTORY 
American History (4 periods). 
First Semester: From the Origin to the War of 1812. 
Second Semester: From the War of 1812 to our day. 


SCIENCE 
Physics (5 periods)—4 recitations, one laboratory period. 
First Semester: Mechanics, Gravity, Heat. 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


The imitation of the lives of Jesus and Mary, His Immacu- 
late Mother, is the inspiring end of the Sodality, and towards this 
end its members are led by the weekly instructions of their Di- 
rector. It is not sought to instill into the hearts of the Sodalists 
a vague, abstract sort of piety but rather a genuine Christian 
devotion towards the Blessed Virgin, as well as a zealous desire 
for the spiritual advancement of the neighbor. Thus the perfec- 
tion of self and of others is the double purpose of every Sodalist. 
The accomplishing of such a purpose cannot help but increase 
love of Christ and deepen the faith of each member. The So- 
dality was established on March 25, 1906, and on June 1, 1907, 
it was aggregated to the Roman “Prima Primaria.” 


OFFICERS 
Director <i Ter aa Rev. C. A. Donce, S. S. E. 
Pre at ed ae FRANCIS JAEHNERT, 730 
CY CARP eo Bae: PL Tae ce JosEPH Woop, 30 
RCT RIS ev cig espn ae boa ak OAs CHARLES SHEEHAN, 730 
TFOGSOIEE occas cb Os OR RR Oe 8 Howarp Doy te, 731 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, a nation-wide or- 
ganization, with headquarters at “Crusade Castle,” Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was ‘established at St. Michael’s on May 15, 1920. The 
ideal of the Society is to foster among the students a love for 
missionary work by means of prayer and mortification. Regular 
meetings are held monthly at which short conferences are given 
concerning various missionary topics. Another aim of the Society 
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is to encourage the reading of missionary magazines and pam- 
phlets by which a store of knowledge is brought home to the 
members both of the perils and dangers to which foreign mis- 
sionaries are exposed and of the great harvest which they are 
reaping. A collection is taken up each Sunday during Advent 
and Lent. A considerable sum is collected annually by means of 
the mite boxes. The proceeds of these collections are divided 
among the various mission societies. A quarterly report of all 
activities is sent in to the executive board. This movement is 
under the direction of the Catholic University at Washington 
and has met with the hearty approval of the Hierarchy. 


OFFICERS 
Derettar 28. NOC. SerTtRe Mr. E. J. Tinrno, S. S. E. 
Prenagne S2st VA. AUS Bk Mitton Avery, 730 
Vice-president .........JOHN A. MITCHELL, H. S., ’30 
Secretary. Bolick s. CU Tuomas SuLtivan, H. S., ’30 
SPCOSOVOR Rs 6.sdoeue ak ecbac ee JoHN Manoney, 731 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


Newman Lyceum 


The Newman Lyceum is a literary society established for 
college men. It takes its name and its inspiration from the famous 
English Cardinal and noted literator, John Henry Newman. Its 
membership is selective, and its governing body is composed of 
a faculty representative and student board. 

The Lyceum has a twofold aim: it seeks to broaden in the 
student the interest and love for literature that he has already 
begun to appreciate in the classroom; and to afford a practical 
opportunity for development in literary composition and public 
speaking. Accordingly the members of the society devote some 
of their spare time to advanced studies and the preparation of 
papers to be read at the bi-monthly meetings. An open forum 
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follows the presentation of papers, and the various members are 
invited to give helpful criticisms. From time to time intramural 
debates, preliminary to the Lyceum’s intercollegiate debates, are 
held. The presentation of papers, the participation in debates, 
the extemporaneous criticisms, as well as the talks given at the 
various other functions of the society offer an earnest student 
ample means of perfecting that facility, accuracy, and skill in 
vocal expression which is the mark of an educated man. Aside 
from these activities it is a custom of long standing at St. Michael’s 
that the Lyceum present the annual St. Patrick Day entertain- 
ment; arrange for one banquet; and inaugurate the student activi- 
ties of commencement week with a class night program. 


“Purple and Gold”—the College Quarterly 


One of the most prominent works of the Newman Lyceum— 
one affording the greatest opportunity for the development of 
literary talent—is the editing of “Purple and Gold,” the College 
quarterly. Started in a modest way in 1917, it passed two years 
later from a mimeographed booklet to a neatly designed magazine 
of some eighty pages, printed in octavo. The general responsi- 
bility of publication rests on an editor-in-chief, two associate edi- 
tors, a business manager, a circulation manager, all elected by the 
Lyceum, and a group of department editors, appointed by the 
elected board. Literary contributions, however, are received from 
all members of the Lyceum. 


NEWMAN LYCEUM BOARD 


Moderator ...... mail ovr Rev. J. P. Watsg, S. S. E. 
Pessidamts cies Wo. JAMEs A. DoNNELLAN, 730 
Vi6e-Pr etd enti oss vine oohse EveERETT H. Porvarp, 731 
Recralnre i 2a eit ok SoS WiLLi1aM L. Goceain, 732 


ON a eee Pe Davip J. FARRINGTON, 732 
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PURPLE AND GOLD BOARD 


ME GUAT GION, sik oc aw Sacdeeid Rev. L. E. Gossetin, S. S. E. 
Editor-in-Chief .......0+++: CHARLES J. SHEEHAN, 730 


{James DonNELLAN, '30 


Associate Editors .......0.08: 
| Joun Lyncu, ’32 


Department Heads: 


Byron Camp, 730 JoserH Woop, ’30 
Oriva LANGLots, ’32 Joun DonocuueE, ’32 
JosepH CHENETTE, ’32  PatricK DONNELLY, ’32 
Business Manager ...........- FRANCIS JAEHNERT, 730 
Assistant Manager .......0seeeee. Howarp Doy e, 731 
Circulation Manager ............. Epwarp Forey, 32 
St. Edmund’s Literary Club 


This Club was organized in 1908 for the benefit of the stu- 
dents of the High School Department, and has the distinction 
of being the oldest literary club at St. Michael’s, having preceded 
by one year the founding of the Newman Lyceum of the College 
Department. The purpose of the Club is to afford the younger 
students an opportunity to develop their latent literary abilities as 
well as to train them in the art of public speaking. With this 
object in view, the Club sponsors the composition and rendering 
of essays together with criticisms thereof, debates, lectures, extem- 
poraneous speaking, and short plays. “There is no charm more 
delightful than entertaining conversation, nothing so indicative of 
refinement and intelligence as a good voice, clear enunciation and 
correct pronunciation, and there is no greater talent than the abil- 
ity to speak or read in public, no greater art than that of acting.” 

The Club takes its name from St. Edmund, not only because 
this Saint is the patron of the religious society which conducts 
St. Michael’s, but also because he was himself a renowned 
literator. 
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OFFICERS 
WIGEMTOIOT Ie eck i cet 8's Mr. A. A. Rivarp, S. S. E. 
fe a Ot og Se i ne Ee Dona.p C. KeEtty, 730 
Vice-president ......+e+-0ee0- Joun A. MircHELt, ’30 
SOCTRIAT Yr Wa Cite se sic cs eee es Witu1aM F, Moore, 30 
TPOUEMPET CO Tas heseeice cas és Tuomas J. SuLLIvAN, 730 
CRIONEIET HT oes Codes ee eee W. Barry BraANnon, 731 
Club Carillon 


This literary society was established in 1908 for the students 
of the College or High School Departments who desire to make 
a special study of the French language. Meetings are held every 
two weeks. French conversation, reading, singing, composition 
form the usual program of these meetings. 


OFFICERS 

fC Oe | a ee DOR aes - Rev. E. Attiot, S. S. E. 
Rg COE oak os ais cade dca ani Hale Byron G. Camp, 730 
Vice-president ...0.seeeseeees R. Maurice Caron, 730 
SOCTRIAF Ys s'h0.0:d ecb. «68 «os 008 Oxiva H. Lanctors, *32 
TPOASUC OES: ewe bn ee tbe 4 J. Maurice Bourrarp, 732 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Three musical organizations, a band, an orchestra and a choir, 
are supported at and by St. Michael’s. The aim of these three 
is to brighten college life, to furnish entertainment for the many 
college events and to afford means for a practical training in either 
vocal or instrumental music. To defray the expenses of upkeep 
and repairs, there is a yearly charge of ten dollars for piano and 
of five dollars for other instruments. Private lessons are given 
by competent teachers and at their rates. 
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ORCHESTRA 
4 SL a OTe Ee ee Rev. E. J. HAmet, S. S. E. 
First Violin ...... H. Jacques, ’32, T. Moynauan, °33 
Cornet. ...0:00« D. Jounston, S. S. E., W. E. Hatnon, 32 
Og EE PEP ree re R. M. Caron, '30 
TOON it os the eS H. Farynaz, ’33 
SO FODROB Gre ig sn SEs Ghd wale dedainienss Akal J. Durick, ’'33 
TED 56 o6s Des iw eae ey Sas Wi F. Hanratu, 33 
ETORS thin Sav sioskioss «philly Wieden nO W. McCuen, ’33 
Choir 


Of all the recent changes that have come over public Opinion, 
perhaps none is more remarkable than that effected in the general 
attitude towards music. This change was brought about as far 
as church music is concerned by the memorable Motu Proprio of 
Pius X of happy memory. On every hand one sees the activities 
of choral and harmonic societies studying and producing the great 
masterpieces of composers both past and present. 

The Church has always looked upon a choir as an integral 
part of her liturgy and it is thus not surprising that an important 
place is given to choral activities at St. Michael’s College. Apart 
from its primary purpose as an offering of praise to God, the 
study of sacred music has no small place in the education of those 
who are engaged in it. 


CHOIR 
CROWINGSEECR sine o.o2nke © oj dn Rey. J. M. Herrouet, S. S. E. 
OP GONES cin ncrinndnicas Tuomas J. Suttivan, H. S., 730 
| MEMBERS 
Mitton G. Avery, ’30 James A. DoNNELLAN, 730 
CHARLES J. SHEEHAN, 730 Everett H. Poirarp, 731 
Patrick R. DoNNELLY, ’32 Joun D. Donocuue, ’32 


WILuiAM E. Hanon, ’32 WILL1AM L. Gocain, 32 
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Davip J. FARRINGTON, '32 Oxtva LANGLOIS, 732 

Leo A. CompaGna, 732 DANIEL C. Con_ey, 33 

GeorcE A. Dessert, °33 Tuomas F, Fiynn, 733 
FrepertIcK T. HANRATH, ’33. RicHarp J. Lavery, 733 
WILLIAM J. Lepace, °33 DoNALpD SULLIVAN, 733 

JosepH A. TRAHAN, °33 Evpenece A. LAvALLEE, ’30 H. S. 
GERALD T. BuCKLEy, 733 Lioyp E. LAMERE, 733 


ST. MICHAEL’S ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Founded June 19, 1919 


The object of this organization is to keep alive the old friend- 
ships formed at St. Michael’s and to encourage the interest of 
every Michaelman in the welfare of his Alma Mater. To 
strengthen this bond of unity and spirit of loyalty, alumni ban- 
quets and reunions are held annually. All former Michaelmen 
are urged to belong to this association. A fee of $1 per annum 
is asked of every member in order to defray the expenses of the 
Association. 


OFFICERS 
ft SP eee ee Epwarp Dower, Burlington 
Vice-president ...... JereMIAH K. Durick, Fair Haven 
Secretary-Treasurer ..... Rev. L. E. GosseE.tn, S. S. E. 
VOT TT Do de Be ae re Dr. M. Meacuer, Barre 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College Library is located on the first floor of the Old 
Hall and contains more than sixteen thousand volumes. Here 
the students will find valuable references in every branch of 
learning and a fine assortment of supplementary readings. To 
keep abreast of the times, a sufficient number of periodicals, cur- 
rent literature and pamphlets, together with governmental reports, 
are also supplied the students. Among its varied collections, the 
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Library possesses several rare Incunabula of Scholastic writings, 
the oldest of which are the “Sermones de Patientia Job—Albertus 
Magnus, de adhaerendo vero Deo,” dating back to the year 1474. 

At present the entire Library is being catalogued according 
to the Decimal System. Many valuable books have been received 
in recent years by way of donations and last wills, which have 
considerably added to the upbuilding of the Library at St. 
Michael’s. 


Librtt Sivoo ect e ee Rev. J. M. Herrovert, S. S. E. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHAPEL 


SET INIGN bs Bets Celndb ace Mr. J. N. Couture, S. S. E. 
ST COMP Laan a vias aicia «= Ain < Mr. G. B. Larkrn, S. S. E. 
PEDURSIOE Nig 08 c/desslciame atte J. Maurice Bourrarp, ’32 


ST. MICHAEL’S ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Without some kind of physical enjoyment college life would 
become monotonous and detrimental to the average boy. Realiz- 
ing, then, the importance of athletics in the physical, nay even 
moral, development of its students, the faculty of St. Michael’s 
have always maintained an Athletic Association. The purpose of 
this organization is not only to create different kinds of physical 
activity suitable to the different likings of the students, but also to 
instill into these same students a healthy athletic spirit—an enthu- 
siasm for sports—an interest in the various intramural games— 
and a loyal backing of the team representing the College in inter- 
collegiate contests. The supervision of all athletics is in the hands 
of a member of the faculty, and the students are assured of the 
best coaches attainable in all branches of sports. Letters are 
awarded to all teams representing the College in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, tennis and hockey. The fee for athletics payable by 
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each student at the beginning of the year entitles him to full mem- 
bership in the Association. 


OFFICERS OF ST. M. A. A. 


Moderator ..........+- Rev R. F. LInNEHAN, S. S. E. 
ese oa ha eine © M. R. Caron, ’30 
Vice-president .......eceeceecccveees J. J. Lynceun, ’32 
SOCTEIOTY occ cu ccctccccceseasess C. J. SHEEHAN, 730 
TVMNGUPOD, ccccsncwsncvcccveersace F, J. JAEHNERT, 30 


MANAGERS AND CAPTAINS, 1929-30 


JUNIOR VARSITY FOOTBALL 


CORE cic cacs dhcca detec ec perons subaas GEORGE WARD 
COPPOI 6. ccc ccc cs ccccccrcscvcess ',.J. SLATTERY, ’32 
Manager ..cceccvoccssscscccccsces J. Donnettan, 730 
VARSITY BASKETBALL 
Carin aid. bes nn Sache akg Owen Murpuy, B.C., ’26 
CONOR cn's 90 Seep kabou nes ciiee snes J. SvatTery, 732 
MIGROGET Toe co's iv cae cect ecseeueec bets J. Woop, 30 
Assistant Manager .....++2++0eeeeeere R. Deapy, 732 


VARSITY BASEBALL 


Cf a ee ee ee Owen Murpny, B.C., ’26 
COPA sudo ser ecccererecccecccisceces H. SuHea, 730 
MGNGGOR iiss acces ee eee cece nee J. DonocuuE, 732 
Assistant Manager .....++++++00008 J. Manoney, ’31 
Press Correspondent ....+.++-+ee+eeeeees J. Woop, ’30 


Hicu ScHoot MANAGERS AND CAPTAINS, 1929-30 
BASKETBALL 
are) QQ 2 a ee ee HuGuH O’BRIEN 


CE car oh ak vin 98 0-88. Rent 9s J. MircuHe t, ’30 
Manager .crevccseccesccccenccccccens D. KeEtty, 730 


BASEBALL 
WOMENS STN S. WEL TIG Uo walt Cet h ven tote JosepH Woop 
Copa ws ios ae AEE. Bae a Seen W. Moore, ’30 
PORE vg ava s ad tS 0 tb ends Cotes J. Mitcuett, ’30 
TEN NIS—COLLEGE 
CO SCAR SR Ue vec veee att vee « E. T1n1no, S. S. E. 


1 FRIES SR TAM CREP eae M. Caron, ’30 


SILVER JUBILEE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


“Tua, Pater, Providentia Gubernat”’ 


REE Ne tes Ce SE he ae Ra Ca Oa audio os d55 ip Orchestra 
Pius XI, Pope and King—Essay .......... Byron G. Camp, ’30 
SON ie eat fh WERE Sh ESA « wave He RVs: a eb aies Orchestra 
SW MECSICTIIE fa 3.5 gle wA Gale's» BW CU Mis dale oh B. Roswell Spears, A.B. 
PRES de a d-kln'e'h able a his MTS ARE RL ee bw we Dlees Orchestra 
Address to Graduate, Justice Daniel V. McNamee, Hudson, N. Y. 
PPT “a ‘o's o cipinsnsdd ocdidiinia: oil al dh aaetatls aye nraia Orchestra 


Presentation of Diplomas and Prizes 
A epee ean ag ee re A Pre re yt Orchestra 


CLass oF 1929 


COLLEGE 


Joseph N. Bartlett, B.S., cum laude 
Armand Z. Boulerice, A.B., cum laude 
Leonard A. Carty, A.B. 

Arthur P. Couture, A.B., cum laude 
Samuel G. Fortin, A.B. 

Allen B. McNamee, B.S. 

Jeremiah T. Purtill, A.B. 

B. Roswell Spears, A.B., cum laude 
Joseph J. Weston, Ph.B. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Clarence E. Bombard Richard V. Murray 
Paul J. Dodge Arthur M. Sullivan 
James H. Kelleher Joseph A. Trahan 
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PRESENTATION OF PRIZES 


COLLEGE 


A Prize for Religion 
Presented by the Right Rev. J. J. Rice, D. D. 


AWARDED TO 
B. Roswell Spears, A.B., of East Highgate, Vt. 


Honorable Mention 
Arthur P. Couture, A.B. 


A Prize for Philosophy Essay 
Presented by Rev. N. Proulx, P. R. 


AWARDED TO 
B. Roswell Spears, A.B., of East Highgate, Vt. 


Honorable Mention 
Charles J. Sheehan, ’30 


A Prize for English Essay 
Presented by Rev. J. B. McGarry 


AWARDED TO 
Francis G. Janis, 31, of Cohoes, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 
Romeo Potvin, ’31 


A Prize for French 
Presented by the Rev. A. J. Boulerice, D. D. 


AWARDED TO 
Francis G. Janis, ’31, of Cohoes, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention 
Raymond C. Provost, ’32 
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The “Theodore Safford Peck” Prize for History 
Presented by Miss Theodora A. Peck 


AWARDED TO 
Byron G. Camp, ’30, of Belmont, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 
Raymond C. Provost, ’32 
The “Chrysostom” Medal for Elocution 
Presented by the Rev. P. J. Barrett 


AWARDED TO 
Henry J. Tetrault, 32, of New Bedford, Mass. 


Honorable Mention 
Edward J. Foley, 32 and John D. Donoghue, ’32 
The “Daniel O’Connell Essay” Prize 
Presented by an Alumnus to the Newman Lyceum 


AWARDED TO 
Francis G. Janis, 31, of Cohoes, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Fourth Year Class Prize 
Presented by Rev. J. A. Lacouture, P. R. 


AWARDED TO 
Arthur M. Sullivan, of Orwell, Vt. 


Honorable Mention 
Joseph A. Trahan 
Third Year Class Prize 
Presented by Rev. J. E. Pariseau 


AWARDED TO 
Thomas J. Sullivan, of Orwell, Vt. 


Honorable Mention 
Donald C. Kelly 
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Second Year Class Prize 
Presented by Rev. A. F. Fournier 


AWARDED TO 
Elphége A. Lavallée, of Williston, Vt. 


Honorable Mention 
John E. McGee 


A Prize for Elocution 
Presented by Rev. M. Leprohon 


AWARDED TO 
Donald C. Kelly, of Rutland, Vt, 


Honorable Mention 
Ford L. Casey and Clarence E. Bombard 


Honor Scholarship to the University of Vermont 
Presented by the University of Vermont 


AWARDED TO 
Arthur M. Sullivan, of Orwell, Vt. 
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To the Contributors to the College Fund. 

To the Donors of Scholarships and Prizes. 

To the Patrons of the College’s Silver Jubilee (1929). 
To the Patrons of the College Passion Play “Calvary.” 
To the Subscribers to the Magazine “Purple and Gold.” 
To the Subscribers to the Alumni Fund. 

To the Patrons of the Athletic Association. 


To the Rev. D. J. Shannon, P.R., Rev. J. A. Lacouture, PS, 
Rev. J. B. McGarry, Rev Robert Devoy, Rev L. I. Sevigny, Rev. 
W. F. Sullivan (R.I.P.), Rev. C. Delnotaro, Mr. C. F. Delage, 
Supt. of Education, Province of Quebec, Can., Miss H. B. Shee- 
han, Mrs. D. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Langlois, for books, 
reviews and various publications donated to the Library, for 
various gifts made for the Sanctuary, class rooms and recreation. 

To the Department of Education, the War and Navy De- 
partments, The General Education Board, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
United States Census Bureau, for their publications. 


To Members of the Clergy or Laity who addressed the stu- 
dents on various occasions. 


On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 
each year, a High Mass is celebrated in the College Chapel, for 
the Benefactors of the College, living and dead. 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


Enrolled During the Year 1929-1930 


Ahern, Charles F. 
Avery, George M. 


Balnaitis, Anthony R. 


Barbieri, William M. 
Beebe, John J. 
Benac, Theodore J. 


Bissonnette, Joseph A. 


Bizier, Joseph W. 


Boudreau, Fernand A. 


Bouffard, Joseph C. 
Branon, William B. 
Britt, James J. 


Broderick, Edward F. 


Brown, Lindis W. 
Brown, Paul D. 
Buckley, Gerald T. 
Burke, Daniel P. 
Burns, Thomas S. 
Callahan, James E. 
Camp, Byron G. 
Campagna, Leo A. 
Cannon, John J. 
Caron, Maurice R. 
Carr, Daniel J. 
Carrigan, Arthur T. 
Casey, Ford L. 
Casey, Francis X. 
Chenette, Joseph F. 


Freshman 
Senior 
Junior 
III Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Ill Year 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
III Year 
Freshman 


Sophomore 
Ill Year 


Marlboro, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Taftsville, Conn. 
Winooski, Vt. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Fairfield, Vt. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Granville, N. Y. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Toronto, Can. 
Waco, Tex. 
Morrisville, Vt. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
South Hero, Vt. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bristol, Vt. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Clark, Norbert 
Clark, Stanley V. 
Colville, Alan J. 
Conley, Daniel C. 
Connally, Edward M. 
Corbett, Leo J. 

Cox, George T. 
Curran, John K. 
Deady, Robert L. 
Dessert, George A. 
Dillon, James T. 
Dineen, James H. 
Donnellan, James A. 
Donnelly, Patrick R. 
Donoghue, John D. 
Doyle, Howard M. 
Dugan, Joseph G. 
Dupuis, Ronald L. 
Durick, Joseph M. 
Farrington, David J. 
Farynaz, Henry 
Fitzsimons, Bernard I. 
Fitzsimons, Edward J. 
Flammia, Paul 
Flanagan, John B. 
Flynn, Thomas F. 
Foley, Edward J. 
Foley, William H. 
Gagné, Bernard 
Galvin, Edward J. 
Gibbons, Joseph H. 
Goggin, William L. 


Goldsberry, Garrison B. 
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III Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Ill Year 
Freshman 


Sophomore 
Freshman 


Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Ill Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


North Adams, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Fair Haven, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Revere, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Lebanon, N. H. 
Hardwick, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Fair Haven, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


West Medford, Mass. 


Proctor, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Sorel, Can. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Revere, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Grady, Thomas B. 
Graziano, Francis R. 
Halnon, William E. 
Halpin, Philip J. 
Hammill, Jerry J. 
Hanrath, Frederick T. 
Hayes, Charles C. 


Heatherton, Thomas F. 


Hill, Joseph P. 
Hogan, Timothy F. 
Howard, Joseph J. 
Howrigan, Edward J. 
Jacques, Hubert F. 
Jaehnert, Francis J. 
Keefe, John J. 
Keelan, Charles I. 
Kelly, Donald C. 
Kelly, William F. 
LaFléche, Joseph T. 
Lamere, Lloyd E. 
Lane, Norris J. 
Langlois, Oliva 
Lavallée, Elphége A. 
Lavery, Richard J. 
Leahy, Thomas 
Leddy, Bernard J. 
Leonard, Robert D. 
Lepage, William J. 
Little, Leonard J. 
Lohan, Francis M. 
Lynch, John J. 
McCarthy, Gerald J. 
McCarthy, John C. 


Marlboro, Mass. 
Castleton, Vt. 
Salisbury, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 

Winthrop, N. Y. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Fair Haven, Vt. 

New York City 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Granville, N. Y. 

Fairfield, Vt. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Waterbury, Vt. 

Montgomery, Vt. 


Revere, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Williston, Vt. 

East Poultney, Vt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Orwell, Vt. 


McCune, William J. 


McDonough, Francis J. 


McEnany, Leo E. 
McGee, John E. 
McGovern, Joseph P. 
McGowan, James H. 
Mahoney, John E. 
Maloney, Gavin F. 
Manning, Francis P. 
Mercier, Clyde S. 
Mitchell, William J. 
Moore, William F. 
Moynahan, Thomas J. 
Murphy, Edward J. 
Niquette, Emile 
O'Brien, Frederick J. 
O’Brien, Hugh P. 
O’Brien, Joseph D. 
O’Brien, Thomas D. 
O'Connor, Gerald P. 
O'Keefe, Edward T. 
O'Neill, John F. 
O'Neill, Joseph M. 
Pierce, Harold J. 
Pollard, Everett H. 
Provost, Raymond C. 
Reynolds, Francis 
Roscorla, Richard L. 
Salengo, John J. 
Schinooski, Julius M. 
Sears, James P. 
Shea, Harold B. 
Sheehan, Charles J. 
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Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
III Year 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
IV Year 
IV Year 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
IV Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 


Hudson, N. Y. 
Swanton, Vt. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Shelburne, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Swanton, Vt. 
Graniteville, Vt. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Masonville, R. I. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
Danielson, Conn. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Bridport, Vt. 
West Rutland, Vt. 
Ludlow, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Graniteville, Vt. 


Sheehan, John J. 
Slattery, John A. 
Stark, Leigh W. 
Stewart, John E. 
Sullivan, Morris F. 
Sullivan, Thomas D. 
Sullivan, Thomas J. 
Tierney, John T. 
Trahan, Joseph A. 
Turcotte, Telesphore W. 
Wood, Joseph H. 
Young, John W. 
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Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
IV Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
IV Year 
Freshman 
Freshman 
IV Year 
Senior 


Freshman 


Springfield, Mass. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Loon Lake, N. Y. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Orwell, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Highgate Center, Vt. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Tuesday, September 16 
Registration 


Wednesday, September 17 
Classes resumed 
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